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maintains that virtue is entirely concerned with the
general idea of law, and that a* good act in the full
sense of the word (a KaropB^^a) must be done
entirely for the sake of the law, yet he has to allow
that in each ease there is a certain propriety (Ka6f}Kov)
to be observed, though the observance of this pro-
priety could not of itself make the act moral. From
this point of view, the Stoic is fond of speaking ofr
particular objects, in the treatment of which the
good will has to be realised, as the materials of
morality; and he calls upon us to have faith that
the right materials are always provided for us by
divine providence. But what he most insists up6n
is that the important thing is not the materials, but
the way in which we use them. Hence he regards
all human lots, whether fortunate or unfortunate in
the ordinary sense, as nothing more than opportunities
for the exercise of those moral qualities which in
his view constitute the highest, and indeed the only
absolute values in life. "What," says Epictetus,
" are outward things ? They are materials for the
will, in dealing with which it shall attain its own
good or ill. But how is it to attain to such good ?
By not being dazzled by the materials it works
with, or confusing them with the good itself. For
our opinions on this subject, when right, will make
the will right, and when wrong will make it wrong.
This law hath God established and declared: 'If